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From the Religious Magazine. 
THE FIRE SIDE. 
Article I.—Children Doing Good; Another Way. 


Emma walked hastily across the school-room, 
reeting in a pleasant tone, such of her companions 
Sat came in her way, with “ Good morning,” and 
took her seat at her own desk. She lifted its lid, 
and her eye rested on a slip of paper, which had 
been placed there since the preceding day. She 
unfolded it and read, “Ye are not your own.”— 
What can this mean? exclaimed Emma. | don’t 
understand. O, it is Maria’s hand writing. I will 
ask her for an explanation,—and why she put it in 
my desk. 

Maria usually came a little before the school ex- 
ercises commenced, and Emma was disappointed 
when the signal for opening the school was given, 
and the punctual Maria had not made her appear- 
ance. She took out her books, and began to pre- 
pare for her recitations; but she was restless and 
uneasy. It was much more difficult than usual, to 
fix her attention upon her studies. “ Ye are not 
your own,” was running in her head, and tore than 
once she quite forgot where she was. 

At the recess, Emma asked Maria’s little sister 
why she was not at school. Their mother was sick, 
and Maria remained at home on that account. 

Emma found time, during the recess, to write the 
following note :— 

“Dear Maria, 

“T am sorry your mother is sick to-day. I have 
missed you very much, as [ always do, and I have 
wanted you here more than usual. 

“ My curiosity you contrived to excite nota little, 
by leaving that slip of paper in my desk. 1 know 
it was intended for some sort of a reproof, and had 
more than half a mind to be a little angry; but I re- 
membered that it was my friend Maria’s doings. 
Besides, you are two years older than Lam. But I 
don’t very clearly understand what that text has to 
do with me. If you can’t come to school to-mor- 
tow, do write me one of your long notes. I love 
to read them, but I will not promise that it will do 
your volatile friend any more good, than its prede- 
cessors have done. 1 should like to be like you if 
1 could. 

“Nothing new in school to-day. The girls in 
Latin and Algebra were as dull and stupid as usual. 
What a stupid set we have,—scarcely one, even to- 
lerable. ‘Teacher and class-mates need the pa- 
tience of Job. Emma.” 

Maria’s mother had been so sick through the day, 
asto need her constant attention. ‘Towards eve- 
ning she looked brighter, and to Maria’s inquiry if 
she felt better, answered, “ Much, thank you, my 
daughter. What a good nurse you are. | think J 
can sleep a little now.” Maria felt very happy to 
hear her mother say this. She gave her some cool, 
refreshing drink, tied her cap for her, smoothed her 
pillow, and drew the curtains at the side of the bed, 





so that the light might not be too strong for her, and 
then sat down in a low chair by the bed-side. Her 
mother was soon in a quiet sleep. Maria then took 
from her belt the note her little sister had brought 
from school, and read it. She knew she should not 
attend school the next day, and with a silent peti- 
tion that she might be enabled to write such a re- 
ply, as would do her friend good, she folded half a 
sheet of paper, and, placing it on a book in her lap, 
wrote with a pencil the following note: 

“ My dear Emma, 

“* Excuse my writing with a pencil. My mother 
is asleep, and I don’t like to jeave the room for a 
pen and ink, lest she should wake. 

“‘[ have much to say in reply to your note. You 
need no assurance of my affection for you, Emma. 
You wish me to tell you why I wrote that text for 
you. I will endeavor to do it, frankly and fully. 

“[ have observed how deeply you are interested 
in your studies. You have long, and difficult les- 
sons, but you are always fully and thoroughly pre- 
pared. Noone can charge you with a violation of 
a single rule of school. You are too much absorb- 
ed in your studies to meet with any temptations to 
transgress. Now this eagerness for knowledge is 
commendable—highly so, if higher duties are not 
neglected ;—if a desire to excel others, is not the 
main spring;—if you realize, while enriching your 
own mind, that ‘ you are not your own.’ 

“ But, Emma, have you not, in your devotion to 
your studies, neglected higher duties? You come 
into the school-room, and have no more intercourse 
with the girls than formal politeness requires. You 
seem to make it your sole object to cultivate and 
enrich the intellect, while the heart is neglected. 
You neglect to cherish and cultivate those feelings 
of sympathy and interest in your companions, that 
would lead you to make an effort, to make every in- 
dividual with whom you have any thing to do, hap- 
pier than she would be, if you were not in school. 
If you would do this, you would be rewarded by an 
increase of happiness, tenfold, in your own heart. 

“You express a great deal of contempt for the 
girls in your classes. If you are their superior, who 
made you to differ? Is intellect the gift of God, or 
acquisitions which he has given opportunities to 
make, to puff up with pride, the receiver? 

“ You will think | am too plain, perhaps severe. 
But I am older than you. My school-days are al- 
most over. You will remain some time longer. 
What would I not give to have two years of school- 
days before me, with my present feelings. I long 
to have you to improve as [ wish I had done. 

“ But [have something more to say. Have you 
realized that you are not your own? Ithas seemed 
to me, that the claims of your heavenly Father have 
been forgotten, as well as those of your companions. 
He made you such a being as you are. He has 
given you uncommon opportunities for improving 
your mind, and so constituted you, that you find 
great enjoyment in it; and to his service your all 
should be consecrated. He is your sovereign; a 
kind and gracious sovereign, if you are but ready, 
humbly and earnestly to know, and to do, and to 
be what he requires. 

“Now, Emma, I wanted you to feel that * you 
are not your own, and I hope that you might be led 
to think seriously about it; and for that reason, | 
put that text in your desk. I want you to feel its 
influence, whenever you open your booksto prepare 
for your recitations; whenever you meet your class; 
whenever you have opportunities of doing a little 
kindness for any scholar, however inferior she may 





be, or of saying a kind word, or making any one 
happier, in any lawful way. May we both be en- 
abled to feel at all times, and everywhere that we 
are not our own; that we are the Lord’s—bound to 
obey his commands, to feel and act as He desires. 
Your friend, Maria.” ELLESA. 





THE PET GOAT. 


“Come, poor Phebe, eat your dinner,” said little 
Emily Barton, as she held a basket of fresh greens 
which she had just gathered to her favorite goat, 
while her brother Robert amused himself with ring- 
ing the bell fastened to her neck. 

Phebe, for so the children had named the gentle 
creature, was a great pet with all the family, she 
was so tame, and so affectionate. She knew her 
own name, and whenever the children came home 
from school, she would run at their call, and by her 
anxious looks and plaintive bleating, tell them as 
plainly as words could do, that shé expected some 
token of their kindness. 

But at this time Phebe received more than a 
common share of the children’s attention; she was 
in affliction. I hope my little readers will not smile 
at the idea of a dumb animal being 1m affliction. 
I have read accounts which I believe to be strictly 
true, of animals pining away and dying with grief at 
the loss of their young. God has wisely given a 
measure of this parental affection to all creatures, 
though in some it is stronger than in others. “Poor 
Phebe,” continued Emily, “I em so sorry for you; 
do not grieve any more, I will be kindto you, and 
will get you the nicest things to eat that I can find.” 

The cause of a}l this sympathy on the part of Em- 
ily was this: Phebe had two sweet little kids, for 
which she showed all tie tenderness of a mother’s 
love. Although gentle as a lamb at other times, 
she would boldly attack a dog, or even a man, who 
would attempt to injure her helpless young ones. 
The children seemed no less fond of the kids than 
the mother was. They were much amused with 
watching their innocent gambols, as they frisked 
around their mother; and sometimes they felt alarm- 
ed for their safety, when they saw them running on 
the top of the wall, or on the roof of the out-houses, 
as this animal is naturally fond of climbing. But 
one day when they were crossing the road, as a 
stage was passing rapidly along, one of the wheels 
ran over them, and killed them both on the spot. 
Poor Phebe! how piteously did she bleat over their 
dead bodies! It would have brought tears to the 
eyes of my young readers to behold her speechless 
grief. Emily and Robert tried every art to comfort 
the bereaved mother. They spoke kindly to her, 
and patted her rough neck with their soft hands. 
The poor creature seemed to be sensible of their 
sympathy and by degrees recovered her former live- 
liness. 

Dear children, how little did they think that it 
would not be long before their own dear mother 
would need the kind sympathies of ber friends. 
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How uncertain are all things here below! How 
true the saying of the wise man, “Childhood and 
youth are vanity.” On one pleasant Sabbath Rob- 
ert and Emily were in their seats in the Sabbath 


school repeating portions of the precious word of 
God, and listening attentively to the instructions of 


their teachers. The next Sabbath their remains 
were committed to the silent tomb. That awful 
destroyer* whom the Lord hath sent to scourge a 
guilty world seized them both on one day, and with- 
in a few hours of each other both entered the eter- 
nal world. But their parents do not mourn as those 
without hope. They had given them away to the 
Lord from their birth; they had carefully taught 
them the way of salvation through Jesus Christ; 
and they had the pleasure to see that their labour 
was notin vain. The Spirit of God seemed early 
to have taken possession of their hearts. And their 
kindness to “poor Phebe” was only one proof of that 
love which was shed abroad in their hearts, and 
which made them seek to render all around them 
happy. When the cold hand of death was on little 
Emily, she turned her eyes, which had lost all their 
brightness, on her weeping mother, and in broken 
language said, “Dear mother, do not grieve: Jesus 
said, ‘suffer little children’—I am going to him.” 


Robert, too, gave good proof that he was one of 


those little children of whom is the kingdom of heav- 
en. — Youth's Friend, 
* The Cholera. 


FAMILY LONGEVITY. 


We have heretofore mentioned the remarkable 
case of Welsh of New Hampshire, who died a few 
years since at 112, and whose mother and sister 
reached 100, and his brother 90; also that of Pratt 
of Shutesbury in this State, who died at 117 in 
1804, and had four sons living in 1801, of whom 
the eldest was 90, and the youngest 80. 

Henry Francisco who died in 1820, aged 134, 
near Whitehall, N. Y. had two wives and twenty 
one children; and of the latter, when professor Sil- 
liman visited him a little before that event, the 
youngest was 52, and the others were supposed to 
be mostly living. 

“Old Harre,”’ who died at 152 in 3635, was 
married once at 80, and a second time at 120.— 
Iaston relates thata son of his reached 110, one 
yrandson 109, and another 127, and a great grand- 
son 124. 

Rovin, a Hungarian, died in 174i at the age of 
171, having lived 147 years with bis wife, who died 
during the same year at 163. ‘This venerable cou- 
ple left a family of four children to lament their 
departure, of whom the yolingest was 116. All 
were born and all lived in the same village. The 
authority for this almost incredible fact, is Sir John 
Sinclair, (in the Code of Health and Longevity,) 
and we tind several other respectable writers give 
it full credit. 

An equally astonishing case is recorded, in the 
notes to Worcester’s article in the Memoirs of the 
Am. Academy, new series:—that of Mrs. Belknap, 
who died many years ago in New Hampshire at the 
age of 113. Her daughter Mrs. Newton, of South- 
borough in this State, died at 106, in 1760; her 
son John, at Westborough, in his 101st year; an- 
other son at 100; her daughter, Mrs. Flagg, of this 
city, at LOL; and two other daughters, Mrs. Cun- 
ningham and Mrs. Merrill, both-over 100. 

Mercantile Journal. 


From The Art of Money Getting. 


One person rises in the morning at half past nine, 
another at six. If each live to be fifty years old, 
the one will have enjoyed sixty-three thousand eight 
hundred and seventy-five hours, or tro thousand 
siz hundred and sixty one days, or seven years and 
one hundred and six days, more than the other.— 





Let us imagine a case. We will suppose one mil- 
lion five hundred thousand persons who rise at a 
quarter past nine, or Jater. Of these, perhaps nine 
hundred and fifty thousand would, if they rose at six, 
be usefully employed. At this rate, fifty-six thou- 
sand three hundred and forty six millions eight hun- 
dred and seventy-five thousand hours, or six mil- 
lions, four hundred and thirty-two thousand, two 
hundred and ninety-two years of individual improve- 
ment are lost to society every half century. This 
is supposing that these nine hundred and fifty thou- 
sand get up at a quarter pastenine, whereas very 
many do not leave their beds until ten or eleven. 

All this time is uninterrupted day, and composed 
of hours in which the intellect is far clearer, and 
more fit for study and exertion than the rest of the 
day. 

it must be remembered too, that nothing conduces 
more to health, and consequently to longevity, than 
early rising. 

Suppose, out of the above number of persons, five 
hundred thousand should live four years longer 
than they otherwise would have done, namely, filty- 
four years instead of fifty, according to the ratio 
above, here are two millions more years of actual 
existence utterly wasted : 

“ Rise! light thy candle; see thy task begun, 
Ere reddening streaks proclaim the coming sun— 


Early to bed and early to rise, 
Makes a man bealthy, wealthy, and wise,” 


From the Juvenile Watchman, 
A SHORT CONVERSATION, 

.“ Mother,” said Charles, “I have been thinking 
how funny it would be if we all looked alike. | 
couldn’t tell John ten from Joseph; nor Joseph 
from John. And it I met my little play-fellows, 
how could I tell them apart?” 

“True, my son. But is it any more strange that 
we should look different, than that we should think 
different? Supposing that we all should think ex- 
actly alike—that we all wanted to do the same 
thing—for instance, to be merchants. Who then 
could build our houses? or raise our corn? or make 
our shoes, or clothes; in short, who would do any 
thing else for us? 

** Why, mother, that would be funny enough. 1 
shouldn’t have any Juvenile Watchman then, nor 
any other books; because there would be no print- 
ers to print them. ‘They would all want to be mer- 
chants. Do tell me, mother, how it happened that 
we didn’t all look alike, and think alike?” 

“It didn’t happen, my son. God designed that 
it should be so. And let this single thought teach 
you always to acquiesce in the government and ar- 
rangements of God. Never wish that things were 
difierent from what they are. You understand me, 
Charles. I do not mean that you should be con- 
tent that all boys should be naughty, and dirty, and 
wicked. But [ mean that you should always sub- 
mit to God’s will and obey his precepts. Do you 
think now that these things happened ?” 

“ No, mother.” G. H. A. 


to 


THE KIND BLACK BOY. 


White little boys sometimes say a great many 
hard things to those poor children to whom God has 
given a skin darker than their own. ‘There was 
once a good little black boy that I loved very much, 
on account of his sweet disposition and agreeable 
manners. He was very expert in his amusements, 
and gained the confidence and love of his playmates. 
[ used often to pass his door, and almost always 
found him employed, either in making some little 
thing for his white acquaintance, or in working for his 
poor mother. He used to be very fond of pitching 
buttons—and would most generally be the winner. 
One day, he sold a few cents worth of buttons to a 
little white boy, who commenced pi:ching with him, 





———<—<—— 


and continued till he had lost all his buttons—anq 
then cried on account of his loss. Now what do 
you suppose the little black boy did? He did not 
say, ‘1 am glad you have lost all your buttons—J»; 
sell you some more.’ No; but said he, ‘J will give 
you them all back again.’ Just so kind was he al. 
ways; and no white boy hesitated to keep his com- 
pany—nay, be thought it a privilege. 

The black boy has now grown up to manhood: 
but is he loved and respected as e used to be? 
No; his white companions shun him; when they 
meet him they scarcely speak to him; and the poor 
fellow has been sorely grieved, and is inclined to 
follow the sea for a livelihood. O, why is it, that 
youth of all colors and all conditions will associate, 
until they become men, and then scorn those whose 
skins are not colored like their own? 

Children, always be kind to the poor, especially 
to the poor blacks. | Never think yourselves better 
than they; but thank God that he has done what he 
has for you, Remember there is no distinction in 
heaven between the black and the white, the rich 
and the poor, ‘Treat all then, as you will wish you 
had treated them, when you stand before your 
Judge. And the satisfaction of knowing that you 
are kind to the poor and degraded will be great in- 
deed.—-S. S. Inst. 





ANCINNATI, APRIL 15, 1834. 
HOW PETER PIPKIN USES THE “CHILDS NEWS- 
PAPER.” 
When he takes it from the Post Office he beginsat the begin- 
If he finds any thing that he 
dont understand, he asks his father or mother or his uncle Da- 


ning and reads straight through. 
vid what it means, Sometimes he finds a story that pleases 
him so much that he stops and tells his brothers and sisters 
about it and reads it to them. When he has done reading it 
he shows it to all the boys in the neighborhood and endeavours 
to persuade them to subscribe for it also. ‘Then he lays itcare- 
fully away, where it will not be soiled with dirt or smoked or 
torn, so that at the end of the year he can have it made up into 
anice book, All our little friends will do well to imitate the 
exainple of Peter. 


—_——~_—— 


A YOUNG CHRISTIAN. 

Wm. L, had a pious mother, who took much pains to lead 
him in the right way, and to make him early acquainted with 
his condition as 4 sinner, and need of a Saviour, As he had 
not very good advantages for school in his native town, he came 
to live with an uncle and aunt, and grandmother, in the town 
of L——. ‘The aunt and grandmother were hopefully pious, 
and the religious instruction which his mother had given him, 
was followed by the instructions and prayers of his aunt and 
grandmother. An interesting revival was at this time in pro- 
gress in L. and William’s mind, naturally thoughtful, was 
more than usually serious. He was at this time about eight 
years old, of a disposition pleasant and lively. One day he 
His aunt asked 
Toall 


her inquiries he was for a time silent; but at last he told ber 


came home from school, weeping bitterly. 
him what was the matter—if some one had hurt him? 


he was not weeping because any one had hurt him, but because 
he had sinned ageinst God. 
doing wrong: he said, he had all his life been a sinner, and he 


She asked him what he had been 


had never done any thing gvod ; that if he should die in his pre- 
sent condition, he could not go to heaven; he could not be 
happy, if he should go there with his wicked heart. His auot 
saw tha, the Load was cal’*-¢ the child, that the Spirit of God 
was se. _.1g his sins in order ovfore him. She told him he must 
got: .be Saviour wit) vicked hea :, he could not make 
himself better. 

After a season ¢ ) distress, William thought he was 
willing to be in the hands sf God, willing to be disposed of for 
his glory—bethought he surrendered himself to his Saviour. 
He felt happy, and loved to read his bible, and to attend to the 
Sabbath school. He loved to pray, and to think about reli- 
gion and heaven. 

It was in the Spring when Willianr thought he ezperieneed 
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this change. In the month of November, he was suddenly 
taken ill; and in the short space of ten days, was called into 
eternity. His sickness was very distressing, but he was never 
heard to repine in the least, and often would say, “‘ my Saviour 
suffered much more for me: I hope soon to be with him in 
heaven: I would rather be with him, than with all my friends 
and playmates on earth.” In this frame of mind, he was re- 
jeased from his sufferings; and is now I trust, singing before 
the throne with his little golden harp, and casting his crown at 
the feet of Him who washed him from sin in his blood. 

Now, little children, when you read this story, I doubt not 
that some of you will wish you were like little William, that 
you had new hearts, and were prepared for death, which often 
comes so suddenly. If you do so desire, then do as William 
did—go and repent of your sins, be sorry for them, as you 
would be sorry, if you had grieved a kind parent. Pray for 
a new heart. Ask your Heavenly Father to forgive your sins, 
because his Son, Jesus Christ, has died for sinners. 

What encouragements parents have to labor for the salva- 
tion of their children. M. S. 

Marietia, Ohio, March 26, 1834, 





HE SAID “HE WAS WILLING TO DIE.” 


G. B. was very fond of the Sabbath school, and being 
blessed with pious parents, was early taught his duty to God 
his Creator. He always appeared of a grave and serious 
mind, and greatly delighted to hear about the Saviour, who died 
for sinners. Being quite young, (not more than five or six 
years,) his parents, although they hoped the Holy Spirit was 
carrying on a work of grace in the heart of the child, yet could 
not certainly know. G. frequently had money given to him 
by his friends. This, instead of spending for sugar-plumbs 
and raisins, as many little children do, he laid up, as he said, 
for the Missionaries. He, in this way, saved twelve dollars. 
A few months since, little G, was taken sick; and he thought 
he should not get well again, When his parents conversed 
with him about dying, he said he was willing to die, and that 
he even desired it, if it was the Lord’s will. When asked 
how he could bear to go and leave papa, and mamma, and 
baby, and not see them any more in this world, he said,— 
I love papa, and mamma, and baby, but I love my Saviou, 
more--I would rather be in heaven with Him, than to be 
here.””. When his Papa asked him what he should do with his 
money he had been saving, he said,—** Give it to Mr. P. [who 
had been the superintendent of the Sabbath school in this 
place, and was then about going on a mission to the Nesto- 
rians.] Let him have it to do the heathen good. If I had 
lived, I was going to give it to him, when he came back from 
Vermont. I shall die before he comes again, but don’t forget 
to give it tohim.”? ‘Then taking an affectionate leave of his 
papa and mamma, and of his brothers and sisters, and of some 
of the little children who had come in to see him, he quietly 
breathed his last. It was most affecting: but who can wish 
little G. back again? We hope he is now in heaven; and 
there he will for ever praise that Saviour whom he loved here. 
~-Why wont other little children do as he did? Then they 
will be mux h more happy, than they are now. Nothing can 


make one so happy as religion. M. 8. 
— 
For the Child’s Newspaper. 
YOUTH’S TEMPERANCE SOCIETY. 


Mr. Brainerd,--The “ Child’s Newspaper” is read regu- 
larly in the schoot I attend, and read too, with much interest, by 
many of the scholars. It is taken by our teacher, and likewise 
by come of the scholars. I wish all teachers of Common 


day, and we had a pleasant meeting. ‘The Rev. Mr. Garland 
and the two teachers of this place met with us. We heard 
from each a few remarks, at the close of which 23 more were 
added, making in all seventy. 

After attending to the business of the Society, we adjourned. 
We expect an address from a minister, at our next meeting, if 
we can obtain one. 

I wish all children were worthy members of the ‘Temperance 
Society. Then, perhaps, parents would cease to make Kum— 
parents would cease to sell it, and might we not hope that pa- 
rents would then be ashamed to drink it. 

Yours, with respect, 
Wituiam Swen, Sec’y. 
Rev. T. Bratnerv. 
New Richmond, Ohio, March 31, 1834. 


—> 


For the Child's Newspaper. 
MORNING HYMN. 


Lord we would bless thy guardian hand, 
Which fills our mouths with food, 

Who condescendest o’er our land 

To watch, and watch for good, 


We thank thee that throughout the night, 
Our lives thou still did spare, 

And bring us to the morning light 

To bless thy fostering care. 


Protect us Lord our God this day, 
From every siu and snare, 

Guice and direct us in thy way 
And keep us ia thy fear. 


May we obey thy kind commands 

And spread thy praise abroad. 

That while the world employs our hands 

Our hearts may be with God. > eT 


—f—— 


MISSES FAIR IN LOUISVILLE. 

Our young friends have already been told that the liitle girls 
of Louisville had formed a Missionary Society. ‘They lately 
held a fair or sale of their articles. The following letter tells 
the result. 


Mr. Brainerd,—As you took so kind an interest in the 
young Misses Society for the benefit of Heathen Orpian Child- 
ren, | presume you will be happy to learn, that we succeeded 
in having a Fair and cleared TWo HUNDRED AND SEVENTY- 
TWO DOLLARS. It would be very gratifying to have it noticed 
in the ** Child’s Newspaper” if you think proper. 

Respectfully yours, M. H. P. 
The foilowing Hymn was composed for a transparent er 
ing, contrasting the blessings of the gospel with heathenism, 
The little Misses entered the hall, at the Louisville Fucr above 
mentioned, bearing their banner and singing the hymna, in 
the tune, * Days of absence.” 

Look! Oh see! ye Zion's daughters, 
See your brothers, sisters slain ; 
Plung’d amid biood-crimsoned waters, 
“loat their bodies to the main. 


Look+behold! yon flames ascending 


From that altar burning bright . 
See! that gentle form now bending, 
Over her husbands funeral pile. 


fark! we hear loud groans and crying, 
Rise from mountain and the plain, 
See! the aged parents dying, 
Son, nor daugliter, sooths their paia, 


Oh! ye ransomed, blest of heaven, 
Ye who dwell ’mid purer light, 
Send, Oh send! to you °tis given, 
Rescue souls from endless night. 





A Child saved from a watery Grave.——While the steam 
boxt Tobacco Plant was rounding too at Clarksville, Teanes- 





Schools took this paper for their scholars toread. About one 
month ago, the youth of this place met to form a Youth’s 
Temperance Society, and after hearing a few remarks from 
some of our friends relative to the subject, we adopted a con- ! 
stitution that was read, and _fifty-cight of the youth present vo- ' 
luntarily promised that they would neither touch, taste, nor 
handle the accursed thing. Our officers were chosen from 
among the children, and we adjourned to meet a month from 
that time. 

Last Friday evening, we held our first monthly meeting. 
We were all anxious for the evening tocome, It was a pretty 





ee, a cgild about four years old, fell overbeard, the Rev, Mr. 
Pitts, stepping on deck at the moment, plunged into the water 
—caught the little sufferer, as it rose to the surface, and swam 
to the shore with it. 


A Foundling.—A female infant, about six weeks old, was 
yesterday found in a basket, deposited on the stoop of a house, 
in the neighborhood of the City Hall, aud was taken to the 
Almshouse to be provided for. Some time previous, a lady 
of fortune, who liad lost several children Ly death, had made 
application to Col. Mann, the Almshouse agent, for permission 
to adopt some one of the foundlings which should be brought 
to that institution, to which proposition he assented. Yester- 
day afternoon she was sent for, received the lite treasure, and 





feclared her intention of giving i such an education as sh 
in after years render it a useful member of society. 


Nota few Snakes—In Northfield, Mass., not long s 
there was discovered uncer the roots of a tree a nest of snakes 


in @ torpid state, numbering not less than one hundred and. 


Shocking Casually.—aA little boy three years old, the se 
of Mrs. Andrews, who lives at 57 Beach-street, was burned to 
death in the most shocking manner yesterday morning. He 
was put in charge of an elder brother during the mother’s 
sence, and while the brother had gone to the pump to get 
water, the child incautiously approached too near the fire, 
clothes caught, and when some person attracted by his cries | 
aid, went to bis assistance, it was bevond human pow 
save his life. He expired in the most dreadful torment a f 
minutes after the occurrence of the accident. 


Scrious Destruction by a Rat.---A corre spondent at Nx 
allerton informs us that a certain gentleman having considera- 
ble many engagements to « ompiete on the commencement ol 


this year, a few months ago placed in his escrutoire, in pape 
money, no Jess a sum than £10,000. On going to his b " 


a few days ago, to his astonishment he found nearly the whole 
reduced to atoms. A rat had penetrated a large hole thre 
the back part of the drawer, but a trap being placed, it was a*- 
certained that a small weasel had been a participator in t 
work of destruction. ‘This shows how careful people sho 

in keeping such property out of the way of vermin.---} 
Herald. 


The Babes of the Wood,---'This nursery story, says the A 
erdeen, Scotland, Journal, was nearly realized in the cas 
two young children, of about three or four years old, who 
their home on Saturday afternoon, and not having been hea 
of for a few hours, the town drummer was employed to go 
rounds; but for that night no notice of them was receive 
Next morning they were discovered in the church yard, lyir 
asieep in each other's arms on a grave, their eyes showing that 


the poor babes had cried themselves to slumber 


From a London Paper.---On Tuesday, a distressing a 
lent occurred to the son of H. Rushbrook, Alpha Cotta 
Regent's Park. <A bell-hanger had bored a hole through a 
post by the garden-door, for the purpose of inserting the be)! 
wire; and the boy, who was in the garden and unobserved 
the workman, supposed he had finished, and applied his jeft 
eye tothe hole. ‘he workman at the same time again intro- 
luced his augur for the purpose of clearing the hole, when 
the instrument entered the poor boy’s eye. 


“7 may as well have Ue profits as another--if I don't vei 
others will.’—Last week, E——E—was brought befor 
J—— T—, Esq., a J ce of the Peace for beating and 
maitreating his wile w e he was ina state of intoxication.— 


The facts were so clearly proved, and the case was one of such 
gross and palpable misconduct, that the Justice ordered him to 
the workhouse for 70 days——a too lenient punishment altogeth- 
, *s son, about 13 


. father nev- 


er. When sentence was pronounced, } 








years, W0 was present, spoke up, * Squire T 


er would have e so in the world, if you had nat sold him 
the pintofrum.” The expect d and cutting reproof bro 

a blush upon the cheek of the Magistrate—an emotion which a 
rum cealer seldom beways.--.Vorwich Courier. 


Safe Method of Exterminating Rats.—Let those who wish to 
son Rats, instead of applying to the Chemist, intimately mix 
pound of plaister of Paris, (in its unslacked state.) with about doubt 
the quantity of oatmeal. Let them place this within the reach of th: 
rats; they will eat it greedily, and without be ing deterred by any ba 


taste. Through the humidity contained in their stoma he, the plais 


ter of Paris will “ sett,” and form an indigestible hard mass, which 
will, in fact, present upon dissection a good cast of the rat's stomac} 

and speedily produce a kind of Aldermanic death, i. ¢. by irremedia 
ble indigestion, ‘ 


Sheep killed by Cats.--The last Lancaster Exa 
miner says: “Inc ble as this may sound, we have 
good authority for saying the deed has actually been 
perpetrated in this county. Several cats, of the 
common species, with their progeny, have for three 
or four years past made an old stone quarry in Mar- 
tic township their abiding place, and in that time it 
would seem have relapsed to the wild state and ac- 
quired the ferocious and predatory habits natural to 
their trioe. A short time ago some of them were 
seen in pursuit of a full-grown sheep belonging to 
the flock of Mr. Martin Herr of that vicinity. They 
sour overtook it, dragged ii to the ground, and be- 
fore the person who witnessed the scene could reach 
the spot, they succeedad in so lacerating the poor 
animal’s throat that it bled to death in a short time. 
It required considerable exertion to drive them off. 
A dog, subsequently sent in pursuit of them, caught 
one, but would probably have been himself worsted 
in the conflict that ensued, had not the owner come 
to his rescue. It is said they also pursued a smal! 
boy some time ago, and followed him a considerable 





distance, as is now supposed with deadly intent. 
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THE CHILD’S NEWSPAPER. 








The Picture and Reading below is taken from Mr. Bacon’s INFANT SCHOOL LES- POETRY. 


SONS. We should be pleased to tell our little friends many interesting stories about the 














Lion, but we have not room in this number. 


THE LION. 


The color 


of the Lion 


is a yellowish red; his 
mane is dark colored, and 


sometimes black. 


One of our young friends lately handed us the following, 
A LITTLE BOY WHO NEVER TOLD A LIE. 


Once there was a little boy, 

With waving hair and steadfast eye ; 
A boy who always told the truth, 

Avcd never, never told a lie. 


And when he trotted off to school, 
Tie children all about would cry, 

There oes the bravest |iitle boy 
The voy who never told a lie! 


And every body loved him so, 
Because he always told the truth, 
That all the girls when he grew up, 
Would say, there goes the handsome youth! 


And when the people that stood near, 
Would turn to ask the reason why— 
The answer would be always this— 
Because he never told a lie. 
Rose Bud. 


A LITTLE BOY PLEADING FOR A MOUSE. 
LITTLE BOY. 
Oh, ma’, speak to pussy and kitty, 
They are dragging all over the house, 
Without any mercy or pity, 
A poor little innocent mouse. 


I hate to see such wicked cunning, 
For pussy allows it to go, 

And just as the mouse thinks of rnnning, 
She catches and teases it so. 


And once, you can hardly believe me, 
When moussy stood up on her knees, 

And was begging for life (it did grieve me!) 
Then kitty the poor thing did seize. 


MOTHER. 
My son, our old puss cannot reason, 

And therefore she is not a sinner; 
Perhaps this is not hungry season, 

And this teasing is cooking her dinner.* 


And when children, my darling, are cruel, 
And injure the brutes heaven made, 
They sully the beautiful jewel, 
That with a kind heart is inlaid. 
Rose Bud.) 


* Mice are said to become more tender after this process. 








Deatu sy Burninc—-Ciimeame Boys.—Last 
week one of those melancholy cases occurred, which 
have been unfortunately too common in the history 
of chimney sweeping. A little boy had ascendeda 
chimney, while the fire was not removed from the 
grate below, but merely covered over with a griddle, 
which, it was supposed, would be a sufficient pro- 
tection to the poor child. ‘The sovt fell down in 
great quantities on the griddle, and, in a little time, 
it ignited. In spite of every effort, the blaze was 
communicated to the chimney, which was soon in 
one mass of burning flame, while the poor child was 
pent up in the middle of it. After a considerable 
time he succeeded in getting down, but when he 
did so, he was in a most frightful condition--the 
flesh being literally roasted on his bones, though he 
was still living. He was speedily conveyed to the 
Hospital, where he remained for some time in a 
state of excruciating suffering, and then expired. 
If the barbarous practice of employing human beings 
in this wretched occupation must be continued, when 
a simple machine would do it much better, let the 
above case serve for a warning as to the dangerous 
consequences of keeping fire in hearths during the 
operation.— Belfast News Letter. 


Living without food.—-Animals support want 
much longer than is generally believed. A civit 
cat has lived ten days without food, an antelope 
twenty, and a very large wild ca‘ also 20-—an eagle 
las survived twenty-two days, a badger one month, 
and several dogs thirty-six days. In the Memoirs 
of the Academy of Sciences, there is an account of 





a bitch which, having been accidently shut up alone 
in a counting-house, existed 40 days without any 
other nourishment than the stuff on the wool of a 
matrass, which she had torn to pieces.--A crocodile 
will live two months without food, a scorpion three, 
a bear six, a chameleon eight, and a viper ten.— 
Valliant had a spider that lived nearly a year with- 
out food, and so far from being weakened, that it 
immediately killed another large spider equally vig- 
orous, but not so hungry, which was put along with 
it. The celebrated John Hunter inclosed a toad 
between two stone flower-pots and found it as lively 
as everafier fourteen months. Land tortoises have 
lived without food for eighteen months, and a beetle 
is known to have been kept in a state of perfect ab- 
stinence for three years when it contrived to make 
its escapes. ‘I'here is also a well authenticated ac- 
count of two serpents living in a bottle without any 
food for five years. 


SOFT WORDS TURN AWAY ANGER. 

The horse of a pious man, living in Massachu- 
setts, happening to stray into the road, a neighbor 
of the man who owned the horse, put him in pound. 
Meeting the owner soon after, he told him what he 
had done, “and if I catch him in the road again,” 
said he, “I’il do it again.” “Neighbor,” replied 
the other, “not long since, I looked out of my win- 
dow in the night, and I saw your cattle in my mow- 
ing ground, and I drove them out and shut them in 
your yard; and Pll do it again.” Struck with the 
reply, the man liberated the horse from the pound, 
and paid the charge himself. 





AN UNPLEASANT BED-FELLOW. 

A boy once complained of his brother, for taking 
half of the bed. “And why not,” said his mother; 
“he’s entitled to half, aint he?”—“Yes ma’am,” 
said the boy: “but how should you like to have 
him take out all the soft for his half? He will have 
t « Lalf out of the middle; and I can’t sleep on 
ei_.er side of him!” 


THE BENEFIT OF SABBATH SCHOOLS. 


A little girl, nine years old, informed ber teacher 
at a Sabbath school in this city, that she and her 
mother saw the metoric shower, on the 13th of 
November. The little girl said that her mother 
was very much alarmed; but she tried to quiet her 
fear, by ‘elling her it could not be the last day, for 
the Missionaries had not gone to all the heathen 
yet, as the Bible said they must. 

(S. S. Visitor.) 


FISHING IN ONE’S SLEEP. 


A French paper states, that some fishermen in 
Brest, were lately surprised, at finding, at two 
o’clock in the morning, a boy about twelve years 
old up to his waist in the sea, fishing for flounders, 
of which he drew five or six. Theit surprise how- 
ever, was increased to wonder, when on approach- 
ing him, they found that he was asleep. He was 
taken home, and put to bed, but immediately af- 
terwards was attacked with a raging fever. 
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